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crop failed suddenly, and stories of starvation drifted
to Ulster and even to Christ Church College, Oxford.
Dufferin decided to investigate for himself. With his
friend Edward Boyle he crossed to Dublin. They
took the stage coach to Cork. c At the end of every
stage/ he wrote, * the coach was surrounded by crowds
of wretched creatures begging for something to eat.
Wan little faces thrust themselves in at the window/

From Cork they drove to Skibbereen which was the
centre of the famine and typhus area. The first things
they saw on entering the village were nine deal coffins
at the side of the road. They paid a visit to the Vicar
and found his wife in the parlour stitching shrouds.
* Dead bodies,' he wrote, * had lain putrefying in the
midst of the sick remnants of their families, none
strong enough to remove them, until the rats and
decay made it difficult to recognise that they had been
human beings/ Such was Lord Dufferin's first con-
frontation with the starker realities of the Irish agri-
cultural problem. He stood at the window of his Inn
and threw loaves of bread to the rabble that fought
and screamed below him.

The next day he and Mr. Boyle returned to the
Gentleman Commoner's table at Christ Church. And
on March i, 1847, a very trenchant pamphlet was
published by Mr. John Henry Parker of Oxford
entitled: * Narrative of a journey from Oxford to
Skibbereen during the year of the Irish Famine by
Lord Dufferin and the Hon. E. F. Boyle '.

It was his first published work.  It did some good.